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OUR FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 









Tue unexpected revolution, which has taken place in the 
political affairs of Massachusetts, has led some to think that 
great improvements will be made in our systern of education, 
as well as in the other great interests of this community. We 
are sorry, however, to see that the eye of reform is turned to 
the highest seminaries rather than to the Commen Schools, 
which are at the foundation of the Colleges, and which, if 
properly conducted, would inevitably lead to the better adap- 
tation of the higher seminaries to the wants of the people, and 
to the demands of progress. 

We have so long been accustomed to compare our school 
system with those of other States, that we have almost forgot- 
ten to ask, What improvement can be made? And yet we 
think it can be clearly shown that our Common Schools are, 
to say the least, as much inferior to what the times require, as 
the Colleges are or ever were. A few years ago a movement 
was made to rev.ve the Common School System, by injecting 
a little active blood into its veins, and no one will deny that 
much good was done; but, if any one supposes that all was 
done that was necessary to reform our Free School System, he 
can have but a limited knowledge of what was effected, and a 
very imperfect idea of the defects and capabilities of the sys- 
tem. 

It is remarkable that, in legislating for the schools, our gov- 
ernment seems to act as if every improvement required, and 
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every cent appropriated, was a concession to an enemy; and 
to a lamentable degree it is true, that every movement, which 
is calculated to improve the condition of the people, is met in 
the same spirit, and opposed as long as the servants of the 
people dare to resist the wishes of their masters. ‘The resist- 
ance to the reduction of postage on letters and newspapers will 
illustrate our position. No part of the machinery of American 
society is more important than this intercourse between indi- 
viduals, and the free circulation of intelligence to every corner 
of the land. ‘There is no reason why the government should 
assume the monopoly of the Post-Office, unless it be to have 
the transmission of letters and papers made with more cer- 
tainty, and at less expense, than it can be done by the people 
themselves. A tax on tea and coffee, which are very incor- 
rectly classed with the necessaries of life, was once rejected, 
however, on this account, and yet a far heavier tax is laid on 
what is a real necessary of life, intelligence on every subject of 
human interest, intelligence, which is a thousand times more 
necessary to the growth of the soul than tea or coffee is to that 
of the body. 

Our legislatures seem to forget that, in appropriating sums 
for the improvement of our Common Schools, they are not only 
providing for the security and happiness of the present genera- 
tion, but for the elevation of the generations that are to come. 
Within ten years, the property of the State has been nearly 
doubled in value, and, if the morals of the community had 
improved in the same proportion, it would be a cause of re- 
joicing, but this has not been the case; the public conscience 
is far less sensitive than it used to be, and our highest praise 
seems to be, that we are an enterprising, money-getting, 
wealthy people. Every thing that tends to pecuniary profit is 
attended to, but every other consideration is made subservient, 
or at least subordinate to the love of gain. The legitimate 
object of government is the improvement of the people, and 
this improvement consists in their elevation and instruction in 
morals, manners, and,every thing that goes to constitute right- 
eousness. Money is not righteousness, wealth is not elevation, 
and luxury and prodigality are not refinement. 

The impulse given to education in Massachusetts, fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, looked mainly to the irnprovement of 
school houses and teachers, and certainly something was done ; 
for, at least two millions of dollars have been expended in the 
building or repairing of school houses, and the teachers, as a 
body, are superior to those whom they succeeded. What we 
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complain of is, that the improvement of school houses has been 
local and partial, and that of teachers has been very limited, 
and falls far short of the desired standard. 

It seems to us that when the State discovered that the school 
houses were insufficient and unhealthy prisons, it ought at once 
to have replaced them att, from the public treasury, or to have 
required the towns to do so. Such things, left to the discretion 
of the districts, are sure to be neglected where they are most 
wanted. When the Government was told that the vessels, 
which brought over Irish and other immigrants, were insufh- 
cient to bring them in health and safety, laws were passed im- 
posing heavy penalties upon all vessels, that did not conform 
to certain conditions in regard to size and other important par- 
ticulars ; but the enlargement of school houses was left to the 
districts, without the imposition of any penalty, although these 
district school houses were, and are, less fitted for the purposes 
of health and education, than the worst packet ships were for 
the transportation of paupers. We love that benevolence 
which takes care of the stranger, but we have no great respect 
for any legislation which is prompt and effectual when the ex- 
pense is thrown upon individuals, bit tardy and undecided 
when the expense may reach the general purse, although the 
object is the health and education of our own children. 

In our Journal of last year and the year before, we ventured 
repeatedly to make some remarks upon the schools and school 
system of our beloved State, and as no one has denied the jus- 
tice and truth of them, we conclude that we have not misrep- 
resented the facts. We shall continue from time to time to call 
attention to these defects, and we trust that a legislature, which 
has hung out the banner of reform, will not spend all its 
strength upon Colleges and slaves, however much the former 
may need revision and the latter sympathy, but that it will se- 
riously inquire whether the children of the State all enjoy equal 
advantages, in every district, for the acquisition of a competent 
education; whether the Board of Education is the most effi- 
cient organization that can be devised by the collected wisdom 
of the State; whether there is the least probability that the 
Normal Schools, as now conducted, actually furnish better 
teachers than proceed from other seminaries, and whether al} 
the teachers they send forth are more than a drop of the great 
bucket of our wants; whetier the ‘Teachers’ Institutes are 
taught by experienced and competent teachers, and whether 
they can not be made more efficient by legislative encourage- 
ment; whether the towns do their duty when the children of 
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one district are huddled together under a cheap teacher in a 
shanty, and those of another are in a spacious hall under an 
accomplished and experienced instructor; whether the suyer- 
vision of the schools is at all adequate to their proper direc- 
tion; whether the district committees should not be abolished ; 
whether a Superintendent should not be appointed in every 
town, under the town committee, or instead of it; whether a 
more effectual way of examining teachers may not be invent- 
ed; &c. &c. &e. 

We can conceive of no more important concern than the 
education of the children of the Commonwealth, all of them, 
all equally, all thoroughly, all, if need be, at the expense of 
the State, and we can see no necessity, justice or reason in 
taking a century to do what may be done in two or three 
years. We trust our Representatives will not separate until 
some of the stumbling blocks, abuses and defects, which 
abound in this vestibule of education, are removed. 





ANECDOTES OF THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 
PRAYER. 


When we were counted among the pupils of the North 
School, as it was then called (now the Eliot School), an edict 
went forth from the School Committee that the schools should 
be opened by prayer every morning. ‘This was a sad inter- 
ruption to the routine of exercises that had prevailed more 
than half a century under my venerable teacher, John Tileston, 
and nothing could exceed his consternation at the new attitude 
in which he was to appear before the school. The edict re- 
quired the reading of the Scriptures also, but, in his casc, and, 
perhaps, in that of other merely writing masters, this was not 
insisted on. When the morning came for the first experiment, 
Master 'Tileston directed the door to be locked, and the boys, 
two hundred or more, to stand. He then drew from his pocket 
a little volume of prayers and began to mumble the words of 
one very rapidly and very indistinctly. We stood near the 
desk, and could see the whole operation. The mumbling of 
the poor old gentleman became more and more indistinct, and 
before he had read half the page, he fainted, and fell over 
upon the seat of his desk, among ink jugs and a mass of other 
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matters that always were accumulated there. Our impression 
is that the good old man never tried the exercise again. 

In the Reading School, the scene was different. Master 
Ezekiel Little read a chapter from the Scriptures, and, after 
reading it, he stood the Bible up so as, with other books, to 
conceal the little prayer book from which he intended to read 
a prayer. ‘The repetition of this from day to day, excited the 
curiosity of some of the nearer boys to know what he had to 
conceal behind the books, and one boy, supposing the master’s 
eyes were shut in prayer, stood up on his own seat to take a 
survey. The prayer went on, but as soon as it was finished, 
the over-curious boy was called out and cow-skinned as no 
drover would beat the most vicious ox. No reason for the 
beating was ever given, and, for years afterward, the same 
attempt to conceal the prayer book was continued, although 
every boy in school knew that one was used. 

When we were transferred to the Latin School, the teacher, 
William Biglow, always read openly from a prayer book, 
although he had been educated for the pulpit, and had actually 
preached. One morning, before prayer, some boy committed 
an offence which in his judgment deserved immediate punish- 
ment, and he bestowed it with so severe a hand, that the boy 
resisted. The struggle so ruffled the temper of the teacher, 
that he sent a boy with his prayer book across the school to 
the usher, the late N. K. G. Oliver, remarking that he was 
not in a proper frame of mind to pray. Mr. Oliver, without 
opening the prayer book, offered an excellent prayer, the 
effect of which was to elevate him in the eyes of the boys 
above the Principal, who, they supposed, could not pray 
without a book. This whole scene made a deep impression 
on our young mind, and we remember asking ourself, why, if 
flogging was necessary and proper, its infliction should unfit a 


man for prayer. 
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Miss Martineau says: If ladies can prevent the ribs from 
expanding, they can prevent the lungs from playing (which 
they have no right to do), and make them work. She adds: 

If they lose flesh, they make up for it in bustle. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


TENNYSON. 


a wild bells, to the wild sky, 

he flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 








Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
he civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 





_Crassica, Pun. Why is a lover who always stays at home 
like the vestal fire ?—Because he is the spark that never goes 
out. 
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EXAMINATION OF A TEACHER. 


CHARACTERS, A COMMITTEE MAN AND A CANDIDATE. 


Committee. Pray, Miss, what education have you received 
to authorize you to apply for the office of teacher of our Dis- 
trict School ? 

Teacher. 1 have attended the district schools in my own 
town, and have been two years at academies and normal 
schools. 

C. Do you feel competent to teach all the branches re- 
quired to be taught in a common school ? 

T. All, except English Grammar, and this I do not know 
thoroughly, because no teacher that we have had was able to 
instruct me. I hope to learn something by teaching others. 

C. And you wish to practise upon the children of our dis- 
trict ? 

T. No, Sir, not unless I am found equal to any one you 
can procure for the salary you pay. 

C. Oho! you think you are worth the money we pay, 
though not fit to teach such a school as we ought to have ? 

T. Ido not say so, Sir. I hope Iam sensible of my de- 
ficiencies. 

C. What do you know of school government ? 

T. Nothing, Sir, by experience, except what I have learned 
by endurance as a pupil. 

C. What do you mean by that? 

T. Iwmean that by reading, and by watching the effect of 
various methods of discipline upon my own mind, I have 
formed an opinion on the subject, and should be guided by it, 
did I become a teacher. 

C. O, you have? Well, what may that opinion be ? 

T. That I will never strike my pupils. 

C. Never ? that is a strong word. 

T. I believe that a good child needs no whipping, and a 
bad one never is profited by it. 

C. And you wish to introduce such notions into our 
schools ? 

T. I must act up to my convictions, until I find them erro- 
neous. I may find yee in error. 


C. Your notions are all wrong, utterly wrong , contrary to 
the word of God, and subversive of all government. 

T. I trust not, Sir. Corporeal pain is al owed to be an 
evil, and so is disobedience, and if I strike a child for disobedi- 
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ence, it seems to me that I return evil for evil, which the Gos- 
pel forbids. 

C. Pain is not an evil when it is inflicted for good. 

7. Then there can be no evil in disobedience, for all 
offences are overruled for good, and disobedience among the 
rest. I think the forbearance and long suffering of God are 
worthy of imitation. 

C. Nonsense, nonsense! If we may not punish men for 
crimes, we may as well have no government. 

T. Do you call school offences crimes ? 

C. ‘They are the germs of crime, and must be treated as 
crimes, for they will soon bear fruit. Besides, if any thing 
is clear to my mind, it is, that, so long as man is man, he will 
need the rod. ‘ Spare the rod and you spoil the child.” 

T. Iprefer to spare the body of the child, and apply my 
discipline to the mind and heart. I have never failed to over- 
come evil with good, when I have bad patience and self-control. 

C. Nonsense, I tell you, this beautiful theory is all non- 
sense. 

T. Are not you a lawyer, Sir ? 

C. Yes, and I have seen too much of human nature to be- 
come the dupe of moral suasion. 

T. Whenaman commits an offence, he is entitled to a 
trial by jury, I believe; and pray, Sir, why is not a scholar 
entitled to a similar trial ? 

C. Children are not men. 

T. ‘They are “the germs of men, and must be treated as 
men.” If weak, they are the more entitled to protection. 

C. They have no judgment and cannot understand reason. 

T. ‘This can be no reason for punishing them. Striking a 
horse will not put judgment into him. 

C. Suppose one of the children should strike you, what 
would you do ? 

T. I would try to imitate Him who was smitten and 
scourged. 

C. You would be turned out of school by the children. 

T. Not if the child had done wrong. All but the offender 
would be on my side. If I flogged him, some might pity him, 
even if he was guilty. 

C. ‘They would imitate him, if they could do it with impu- 
nity. ‘ 
T. Does the pardoning of a sinner, increase the number of 
sinners ? | 

C. The certainty of punishment prevents crime. 
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T. This is by no means proved, and I think it may, with 
safety, be said, that forgiveness prevents crime as often as — 
punishment does. ‘lhe number of times that a man should 
forgive his brother is 490 at least, and I am inclined to think 
that He who assigned this limit, knew what the effect of for- 
giveness is upon the human heart. He who is forgiven much 
will love much. 

C. Young woman, you shall have our school, not because 
I agree with you in this matter, but because you appear to be 
thoughtful, and to have examined the subject. Most of the 
young teachers whom I have examined have no opinion upon 
the subject, and in such I have little confidence. 

T. I thank you, Sir. I had no expectation of such a re- 
sult, but I could not stifle my convictions. 

C. ‘Try your experiment, and we will have another talk at 
the end of the term. 





THE CONFESSION OF FAULTS. A SKETCH. 


[Written for the Journal. ] 


We sometimes think that few things lead to more mischief 
in the management of youth, than the very common custom of 
requiring an offender to confess his guilt. Sometimes this is 
done when the parent or teacher is sure of the fact; and, not 
unfrequently, half a dozen lies are added to the original offence, 
in the attempt, on the part of the disciplinarian, to obtain a 
confession ; and the desire, on the part of the child, to conceal 
his guilt, or avoid the confession of it. The following familiar 
tale will, perhaps, explain our meaning : 

* John,” said an angry father, “ did you tell William Boyd 
that I thought his parents no better than thieves? You know 
I have forbidden you ever to repeat what is said at home, 
under penalty of the severest chastisement.” ‘ Sir,” said the 
frightened boy, “I have not seen William Boyd this week.” 
**T did not ask whether you had seen him for a week or a 
month, but whether you had told him what I had said,” replied 
the father sternly. ‘I never told him so,” said the boy, ‘ and 
I should like to know who says I did.” ‘ His father has re- 
quired me to apologize for saying so, and he gives you as his 
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authority. His son says you told him so.” “ The son lies,” 
said Jolin, “ I never said a word to him on the subject.” ‘This 
was said in so positive a manner, that the father was convinced 
of the innocence of his boy, although he could not conceive of 
any other way in which the remark could have been conveyed 
to the Boyds. He could not deny that he had made the re- 
mark, but he hoped to escape from the consequences of it, by 
denying that John had said to William what the latter had 
reported as coming from him. 

While his father was gone to find Mr. Boyd, John remained 
with his mother, evidently thoughtful and uneasy.“ My son,” 
said the prudent woman, ‘ you seem to be unusually sober. 
I hope you have not done any thing wrong.” ‘I don’t know 
about that,” said John, ‘ but I don’t like to take a flogging.” 
“Who proposes to flog you?” Father asked me a ques- 
tion, and before I had a chance to answer it, he gave me to 
understand that if I said yes, I should get it, and so I said no.” 
“ Did you say no to avoid the whipping, my son?” “TI did,” 
said John, “ and I am sorry for it now, but father had no right 
to threaten me, as he did.” You had better go directly to 
him, and confess your fault,’ said the mother. ‘1 will never 
confess that Iam a liar,” said the boy, ‘ especially when his 
threat made me so.” ‘ Your father will find out the truth, 
and punish you the more severely,” said the mother. ‘I hope 
you will confess your fault at once.” “ I have confessed it to 
you,” said John, “and that is enough; I will not confess it to 
father, if he kills me.” 

In the course of the day, the father came home, perfectly 
convinced that John was guilty, and not a little irritated at the 
discovery of the fact. “ John,” said he, when the boy entered, 
“do you say that you did not tell William Boyd what I said 
of his father?” John did not reply. ‘‘ What say you?” con- 
tinued the angry father, raising his fist in a threatening manner. 
‘Have you lied or not in this matter? I insist upon your 
confessing the truth.” ‘ He has confessed to me,’’ said the 
distressed mother. ‘ He shall confess to me also,” said the 
angry man, as he took the boy roughly by the shoulder. “ You 
have lied to me, sir, have you not?” “ You say I have,” said 
John, “and if you know, why do you ask me?” The mother 
went to her incensed husband, and said in a whisper full of a 
mother’s feeling, ‘ accept that as his confession, my dear, for 
the poor boy evidently prefers pain to the shame of a more 
direct confession.” _“ You must not interfere between him and 
punishment,” said the offended man, in any thing but a gentle 
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tone ; “the young rascal has lied to me, and he shall confess 
it, You may go to bed, sir, without supper, and to-morrow 
morning, if you do not confess, I shall punish you within an 
inch of your life; and, my dear,” he added, turning to his 
wife, “1 entreat you not to speak to the boy till I see him.” 

John went to bed as he was ordered. ‘lhe father retired 
earlier than usual, not a little agitated at the position of affairs. 
John had never been a bad boy, and this was the first lie in 
which he had ever been detected. ‘The lie could have been 
forgiven, but confession had been required, and the question 
was not so much about the lie, as about submission,—which 
should yield, father or son. At the family altar, the father 
prayed very fervently that the heart of the son might be sub- 
dued to obedience and confession; and the mother silently 
asked in addition, what the father had omitted, that the heart 
of the parent might be subdued to mercy, and his judgment 
directed by heavenly wisdom. A sleepless night was followed 
by early rising, and the father repaired immediately to the 
chamber of the unlucky boy, to hear his confession, or to inflict 
the threatened punishment before he was dressed. ‘The lad 
was gone, and on the bed lay a sheet of paper, on which was 
written, evidently in the dark, and, of course, almost illegibly, 
** Good bye, mother !” 

Had a voice from heaven fallen upon the ear of the aston- 
ished father, it could not have produced a greater change of 
feeling and of intention than was produced by these three 
words and all that they implied. ‘The first impulse was to 
search for the missing boy, not to punish, but to forgive him; 
but all search was vain. The boy was never heard of until 
the father was in his grave, when the widowed mother, who 
felt more than ever the one great woe that time had not begun 
to heal, (for a lost child is less easily given up than a dead one,) 
received an invitation to spend the remnant of her days with 
one who signed himself “ Her lost Boy,”’ and who hoped never 
again to be obliged to say, ‘‘ Good bye, Mcther.” Under an 
assumed name, he had worked his way to respectability and 
influence in a remote State, and had effectually shown that it 
is better for mercy to wipe away such a spot, than for severity 
or even rigid justice indelibly to strike it in. 

A. P. &. 
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ERRORS IN EDUCATION. 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE KEY TO FOWLE’S PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS.” 


Tur whole subject of education is connected with the brain ; 
and no part of human physiology is so important to the 
teacher. It is to the general want of correct knowledge on 
this subject that we must attribute the great errors that even 
now prevail, and a few of which it seems to be the duty of a 
physiological text book to notice. 

Perhaps the most common, the most general error, is that to 
which allusion has already been made,—the substitution of 
words for ideas. Until very lately, instruction in our schools 
was confined to recitations of the text book, word for word. 
Very little explanation was given by the teacher, and no illus- 
tration by means of apparatus. ‘This course of instruction 
improved but one faculty of the mind, that of memory, and 
only one of the many departments of this, viz., the memory of 
words, which was treated as if there were no memory for 
facts and things, and for ideas. Words, even when under- 
stood, give but an imperfect idea of things. No description of 
an object can compare with the actual sight and handling of 
it, and yet even now, few schools have any apparatus or any 
cabinets to illustrate the subjects studied by the pupils. 

A second error, and one of the most dangerous, 1s the at- 
tempt to teach too much to children, and the unreasonable 
time which is consequently devoted to study. If the brain is 
gradually matured, and some faculties ripen earlier than others, 
as we have endeavored to show, it is clear that the task of a child 
should be lighter, and the subjects of study less intellectual than 
those of an adult; but, instead of laying the foundation only 
of education in our schools, we are placing the whole of edu- 
cation there, and often, less attention is paid to the elements of 
learning than to the higher branches. Such a course being 
unnatural, must be injurious; and yet, besides confining chil- 
dren six hours of the day, often without fresh air, and usually 
without exercise, it is no uncommon thing for the teacher to 
set lessons sufficient to employ all the time of the child at 
home. Nothing can be more unphilosophical, nothing more 
cruel. Even if the studies are suited to the condition of the 
brain, and taught in the most rational manner, six hours of 
close application and confinement are as many as a judicious 
teacher should require, or a merciful parent allow. 


* T ie series of Diagrams has been advertised in our columns. Eight large 
Diagrains, colored, on strong paper at $4, on cloth at $5, including the Key. 
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A third error is the cultivation of some one faculty, which 
seems to predominate, and the neglect of the rest. Now, 
whether each faculty of the mind acts by its peculiar part of 
the brain or not, it is clear that too much activity of any facul- 
ty tires the brain and produces debility, if not disease. Zerah 
Colburn was a prodigy in arithmetic, and, being exhibited as 
such, he did nothing but calculate. The consequence was 
that he lost the wonderful power he once possessed, and never 
recovered it. ‘Talent is merely the predominance of one fac- 
ulty over the rest, and it is the cultivation of this one, and the 
neglect of the rest, which renders so many talented men eccen- 
tric and unfit to live in the world. The predominant faculty 
should by all means be educated, but it as important that 
all the rest should be educated so as best to direct an | assi-t 
it. The only difference between a great linguist and a great 
miser is that one accumulates words, and the other coins ; 
those passions which are elevated and refined, we call talents, 
and those which are mean or evil, we call defects. A mind in 
which no one faculty prevails over all the rest, affords the best 
chance for a useful and happy life. 

A fourth error is the attention and flattery shown to preco- 
cious children. ‘The fact that few such children live to grow 
up should teach us that precocity is the effect of disease. The 
earliest apples that ripen on the tree of knowledge, as wel) as 
on other trees, are generally unsound ones. Slender and deli- 
cate children, the offspring of talented but diseased parents, 
especially consumptive ones, are apt to be precocious, and it is 
clearly the duty of parents to turn their whole attention to the 
health, and physical improvement of such, even to the neglect 
of the intellect ; but the usual course is to push such children 
in their studies, and then to wonder that they should die so 
young. If a-farmer has two sons, one robust and the oth>r 
feeble, he usually makes a farmer of the healthy boy, and sends 
the other to college, reversing the true course, and effectually 
securing the early death, or prolonged infirmity, of him whom 
he means to favor. 

A fifth error is the prevalent attempt to educate all children 
in the same manner. The two sexes have different minds and 
different spheres of action, and no two children of the same 
sex are exactly alike, but in our schools, all go through the 
same routine of instruction, whether gifted or dull, male or 
female, healthy or unhealthy, fond of study, fond of idleness, 
or fond of play; with a good memory or a bad one ; with a 
profession in view or a trade; no matter, they are put into the 
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same school, the same class, the same books. The natural 
result is, that half are disgusted with learning, and waste their 
time, and the other half lack many things that they need, and, 
perhaps have some things that are of no use to them. We 
have seen girls studying algebra who could not spell correctly, 
and who could not tell whether they had two lungs or two liv- 
ers, nor the use of either, besides having no correct knowledge 
of the distinctions between good and evil. 

The sixth great error has been, and continues to be, the 
education of only part of the child. The intellect has been 
cared for to the neglect of the instrument by which it acts, 
without regard to the relations which that instrument bears to 
the whole physical frame, and often in despite of that highest 
part of our nature, without which, the intellectual powers may 
be a legion of indwelling demons, and the members of the 
body consuming fires. 

‘The seventh great error in education is the substitution of 
precept for example. Much of what may be called the roting 
system of instruction may come under this head, especially 
that part of it which substitutes rules for demonstrations, a 
practice by which the child is led, without making his own 
way, or knowing the reason of that which he blindly pursues. 
But the error that we have particularly in view, relates to 
morals, and supposes that courtesy, kindness, benevolence, 
love, reverence, piety, and the other excellencies of a perfect 
christian character can be taught to children by maxims with- 
out corresponding exainples. Parents, teachers and clergy- 
men must never expect to see the fruits of the spirit ripening 
in their children, until their own are ripe unto harvest. It has 
been the bane of our schools, that, in selecting teachers, our 
school committees have been more anxious to find good math- 
ematicians than good christians; those who had the spirit of 
men, rather than those who were thoroughly imbued with that 
spirit which is from above, and is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated, full of merey and good fruits, 
Without partiality and without hypocrisy. It is not sufficient 
that a good example te presented to children, if they are not 
induced to follow it. Children must be employed in acts of 
benevolence ; confidence must be reposed in them, and oppor- 
tunities afforded them to exercise the bettcr qualities of charac- 
ter, or, like the majority of mankind, their theory will be better 
than their practice, and they will think that sentimentality is 
the whole of charity, and abstinence from evil the whole of 
virtue. 
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AN OHIO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Some friend, not mistaking the interest we feel in these 
meetings of ‘Teachers, has sent us a well printed octavo 
pamphlet of 36 pages, purporting to be—‘“ Minutes of the 
Licking Co. Teachers’ Institute, held in Utica (Ohio), Oct., 
1850, with a Catalogue of Officers and Members.” ‘The size 
of the pamphlet and the consequent expense of it led us to ex- 
pect much pleasure and profit from its perusal, but we fear 
that our excellent brethren of Licking Co. have made a mis- 
take in expending so much money for what can be of little 
service to them, and which “ might have been saved and given 
to the poor” in the shape of educational books or journals. 

The number of members in attendance was 121, and the 
males outnumbered the females, an unusual circumstance in 
New England. ‘The session continued a week, and the 
teachers and lecturers were far more numerous than in this 
region, but, as far as we can gather from the ‘“ Minutes,” very 
little actual instruction was given, a very large portion of the 
week being consumed in what is termed Business, the appoint- 
ment of Committees, discussing motions, choosing oflicers, ete. 
Our own custom has been to have as few teachers, as few 
forms, and as few interruptions of regular instruction as possi- 
ble. All business should be transacted out of instruction 
hours, and never be allowed to take the place of instruction. 

Still, we should think the Institute a profitable one, and the 
teachers and members earnest and capable. In the resolves, 
much dissatisfaction was expressed in regard to the Acts of the 
Ohio Legislature in regard to common schools, and a strong 
movement made to place the supervision in the hands of prac- 
tical teachers. An Executive Committee reported that they 
had volunteered to write or. prepare educational articles for the 
press, but, “ finding their hopes and expectations of aid to be 
futile, and seeing little or no indication of the paper’s reaching 
those for whom: the articles were chiefly intended, or that the 
teachers of the county took any interest in the matter,” the 
work was discontinued, and, as the Committee thought, for 
the best of reasons. 

When will the teachers feel right and act right on this mat- 
ter? When will they learn that Educational Journals must 
be supported ? No class of men can more easily rule the 
press, and yet no class so uniformly neglect this important 
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engine, and allow those who are willing to strike for them, to 
starve. We know nothing more ridiculous than the resolu- 
tions of Teachers’ Institutes, that “such Journals are necessary 
and indispensable, and ought, and must, and suaLl. BE sup- 
ported !” 

‘The Committee reported measures to secure the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Examiners (of Teachers), which should 
be composed of practical teachers. This is excellent. We 
see no reason why teachers should not be the judges of their 
own qualifications, nor why they must be subjected to exami- 
nation every year, when they have once passed a proper ordeal. 
Is it not that those who examine are generally so incompetent 
that no Committee is willing to trust to what another has done ? 
‘I'he whole matter is a farce as now conducted, and Massa- 
chusetts as well as Ohio needs reform in this respect. 

The Resolves of the Licking Institute speak highly of the 
utility of ‘Teachers’ Institutes, and establish four Normal 
Schools, as far as a resolve can do it! We are sorry to see 
that they found it “ writ down in their duty” to make a Re- 
port on School Books, and that they were so unwise as to 
recommend Webster’s Spelling Book, Mandeville’s Series of 
Readers, Smith’s Geography, and Bullions’ Grammar, for the 
first is the poorest Spelling Book in the United States, the 
Readers are worse than worthless, if they involve the system of 
rhetoric and punctuation of the same author; the Geography 
is behind the times; and the last isa Latin and net an English 
Grammar. We can only account for such a Report as we do 
for similar operations in this region, viz., that it arises either 
from the influence of publishers and book agents, or from a 
want of acquaintance with the better books that abound. 





[(7~>Do not forget to Secure immediately Fowie’s Paystotocicat DiAGrams, 
and his Ovv 1.6 Mars. the ceapest and best for common schools yet publish- 
ed. Eight Maps at $3 to 4; Eight Diagrams, $4 to 5. 


All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the Journul, should 


be addrissed to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton, Mass. 
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